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as to the theory of the English Constitution, and the practical
position of the  English  Crown.    Small blame  to James
Stuart if he imagined that the Tudors had bequeathed to
him a crown which was all but unlimited in authority.    But
it was the crowning irony of the situation that the success
of the Tudor monarchs had rendered impossible, because un-
necessary, a continuance of the Tudor monarchy.    Well had
it been for England had the Stuarts been able to discern this
elementary but far from obvious truth.    Writ large before
the eyes of their subjects, it was unfortunately hidden from
theirs.    From the outset they propounded a theory of the
English monarchy which was historically untenable, and
politically fraught with mischief and confusion.    Alike in his
True Law of Free Monarchies and in speeches in the Star
Chamber, James I. gave expression to doctrines which must
have sounded strangely harsh in the ears of statesmen and
lawyers trained in the tradition of Bracton and Fortescue
and Hooker: " As for the absolute prerogative of the Crown,
that is no subject for the tongue of a lawyer, nor is it lawful
to be disputed.    It is atheism and blasphemy to dispute
what God can do ; good Christians content themselves with
His will revealed in His Word, so it is presumption and high
contempt in a subject to dispute what a King can do, or say
that a King cannot do this or that; but rest in that which is
the King's will revealed in his law." l

The language of the King found an echo in that of
Arrninian preachers and legal professors. Thus Dr. Roger
Mainwaring: " The King is not bound to observe the laws
of the realm concerning the rights and liberties of his sub-
jects, but his royal will and command doth oblige the subjects'
conscience upon pain of eternal damnation ".

Very similar is the language of Dr. Cowell, Reader in
Civil Law at the University of Cambridge, and the author
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